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The Economy of the Pacific Northwest —1953* 


By MAURICE W. LEE 


Dean, School of Economics and Business, Washington State College 


That the economy of the Pacific Northwest is an economy 
in transition is perhaps the most important single observa- 
tion which may be offered about the state of regional devel- 
opment in this area. What was, not long ago, a frontier 
‘region given over almost exclusively to an extractive. raw- 
materials operation is now undergoing rapid industrializa- 
tion. Today agricultural income provides a smaller pro- 
portion of total regional income payments in the Pacific 
Northwest than in all other regions of the country except 
New England and the Middle Eastern states. And manufac- 
turing payrolls are a greater relative source of income in 
the Pacific Northwest than in all except the same two re- 
gions and the Great Lakes area. 

World War II provided a considerable stimulus to the 
changing economy of the region, and yet most of the 
changes which are now evident were in progress before the 
war. Perhaps, as with so many other sections of the country, 
the war impact was more a quickener of the pace than a 
changer of directions. Our lumber and forests are still im- 
portant contributors to the well-being of the regional econ- 
omy. But now we see a downward trend in employment in 
logging and lumbering and a more than offsetting upward 
trend in the employment figures for lumber processing and 
manufacture of forest products. We are processing more of 
the products of our soil, our mines, our waters, and our for- 
ests. We are exporting to other regions relatively more 
semiprocessed and finished goods and relatively less un- 
treated raw material. 

The Pacific Northwest is experiencing a population 
growth well in excess of the nation. Table 1 shows the popu- 
lation figures for Washington and Oregon since the begin- 
ning of the present century, when the two combined ac- 
counted for approximately 1.25 per cent of total United 
States population. At the end of 1952 the two states ac- 
counted for 2.6 per cent of the national total. 

TABLE 1. POPULATION, WASHINGTON, OREGON, AND UNITED STATES, 

1900-1952 


(thousands of persons) 


United 
States BR ash. 


75,955 518 t14 0.68 
91,972 142 673 1.24 
105,711 357 783 1.28 
122.775 63 9514 27 
131,669 736 1,090 32 
.. 151,240 1,525 7 

. 155,757 1,594 8 


Per Cent of U. 
Rash. 


S. Total in 
Oregon Combined 
0.54 22 
9.73 92 
0.74 0: 
0: 

m | 

» 


Year Oregon 


1900... 
1910 _. nies eneeaiiaen 
owe 
2a 
as 
1950 

1952 


0.74 
0.83 
0.01 
1.02 


Since 1900 the population of these Northwest states com- 
bined has increased 336 per cent, as compared with a 


* Talk given at the annual conference of the Associated Bureaus 
of Business and Economic Research, held at the University of Wash- 
ington, Aug. 19-21, 1953. 


national increase of 105 per cent. Since 1910 the Pacific 
Northwest increase has been 124 per cent; for the United 
States the comparable figure is 69 per cent. Table 2 shows 
that the region experienced a 44 per cent increase between 
1940 and 1952, as contrasted with a national increase of 18 
per cent. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION 


W ash. W ash.-Ore. Combined 


376.25 335.72 
116.03 123.75 
81.80 89.77 
57.84 61.34 
42.11 43.70 
3.57 3.94 


Oregon 


285.02 
136.85 
103.58 
67 .09 
46.24 
4.52 


United States 


104.97 
69.36 
47.35 
26.87 
18.30 

2.99 


1900-52 
1910-52 
1920-52 
1930-52 
1940-52 
1950-52 

This rapid growth of population in the Pacific Norihwest 
has provided a rapid expansion of markets and an expand- 
ing labor force to work the resources of the economy. But 
it has also compelled the regional economy to undertake 
heavy programs of capital construction to house, transport. 
educate, and otherwise care for this expanded population. 
While older sections of the country complain of the pres- 
sure of costs incurred to maintain relatively stable highway 
systems, school and health facilities, and the like, the North- 
west has not only these maintenance problems but also the 
problem of continually expanding new construction. The 
region, in short, is enjoying both the advantages and dis- 
advantages which are common to any newly developed 
economy. It is perhaps somewhat akin in its position to the 
national economy a century or more ago. 

That the rapid growth in population has not raised 
problems of the Malthusian variety is evident from an ex- 
amination of the course of regional income payments in 
recent decades. Table 3 is set up to permit a comparison of 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN INCOME PAYMENTS 


W ash. 
354.79 
306.00 

11.55 


United States 
248.27 
236.67 

11.73 


Oregon Wash.-Ore. Combined 
427.29 380.00 
336.49 317.14 

11.92 11.69 


1930-52 
1940-52 
1950-52 
income payments with population by reference to Table 2 
Between 1930 and 1952 the regional population grew by 
some 61 per cent: for the same span of years income pay- 
ments increased by 380 per cent, more than six times the 
rate of population increase. Between 1940 and 1952 popula- 
tion expanded in the Pacific Northwest by almost 44 per 
cent and income by more than 317 per cent. Between 1950 
and 1952 population has grown by nearly 4 per cent, with 
income up almost 12 per cent. These figures suggest that 
the Pacific Northwest has found productive outlets for its 
rapidly expanded population. 

It is. of course, more than just a quirk of arithmetic that 
undeveloped areas show at first a startling rate of growth 
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as they enter into the early stages of expansion. Since 
they start from a low base, a given increment of additional 
output or income looms large in the percentage tables. But 
here in the Pacific Northwest we are not dealing with 
former low-income areas which have only recently begun 
to develop. These states have been high rather than low per 
capita income states. Oregon per capita incomes have been 
as much as 22 per cent above the national averave within 
the past decade and Washington per capita incomes have 
exceeded the national per capita level by more than 34 per 
cent in the same period and have almost always been appre- 
ciably above the average. Table 4 shows this. 

TABLE 4. WASHINGTON AND OREGON PER CAPITA INCOMES 

RELATED TO U. S. AVERAGE PER CAPITA INCOMES, 1929-1952 


Year Wash. Year W ash. 


1929 ............. 106.9% a ................. 19.FR 
—>—————ES_—S—es 1942 .. 132.6 
TD ccmssnccten Ge C—O Sl 
1932 98.4 1944 — 328.9 
ESS —>>———— = _ 
DD «nnenumnnee Ge BY anusenecune Gane 
1935 102.2 1947 112.2 
——>————— TD <ccsecensnece GEE 
1937 Es 
ED <cntens — OE 
1939 I 
———SS Sl 


Oregon 


94.1% 
91.8 
91.0 
90.0 
91.6 
95.0 
97.2 
101.5 
98.4 
99° 4 


Oregon 


105.2% 
119.5 
122.5 
112.2 
107.6 
104.7 
104.9 
104.9 
104.9 
105.3 
104.3 
105.7 


——- 


The higher than aver... »er capita income figures of the 
Pacific Northwest no doubt provide a major part of the 
explanation for the large in-migration from other states. 
Washington and Oregon rank high among the states in per 
cent of increase in income since 1940—Oregon sixth from 
the top and Washington eighth. The Pacific Northwest has 
not only shown very large increases in income but has 
added these large rates of increase to an already above- 
average income position. 


TYPES OF IBFCOME PAYHESBTS 


Per Cet of Total Washington, Oregon, and United States, 1948-1952 


What are the sources of income in the Pacific North- 
west? The accompanying chart shows the distribution of 
income among the various types of payments. Perhaps one 
generalization can be made. For both Washington and Ore- 
gon investment income from property holdings appears to 
be clearly below the norm for the country as a whole. This 
seems to be a reflection of the state of regional economic 
development and the lack of investments in the past. The 
owners of farms and other natural resources have tended to 
plow their earnings back into their own ventures rather 
than invest them elsewhere for returns in the form of inter- 
est, dividends, and rent. 

The sources of income, shown in the following chart, 
indicate that Oregon receives a somewhat larger relative 


share of its income from agriculture than does the nation 
SOURCES OF INCOME 


Washington, Oregon, and United States, 1951 
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as a whole, whereas Washington receives less. In combina- 
tion the Pacific Northwest receives somewhat less than the 
United States as a whole from agriculture. Government pay- 
ments are above the United States average, as are receipts 
from trade and service. Manufacturing payrolls are of rela- 
tively less importance in the Pacific Northwest than for the 
nation. 

Perhaps more important than these cross-section data 
for a given date are the trends with respect to different 
sources of income. Agriculture, though still important in 
the regional economy, is of decreasing relative significance. 
Mining. lumbering. and fishing show the same general 
trend, reflecting the shift from an earlier predominantly 
extractive economy. Construction activity has been a 
greater relative contributor to regional income in the 
Northwest than it has to national income, for the already 
noted reason that a rapidly expanding population, having 
more than average income, has demanded residential, 
business, and public construction to meet its needs. The 
same phenomena explain the relatively great expansion of 
both retail and wholesale trade in the region. 

The Pacific Northwest has a well-diversified resource 
base, which will permit the development of a diversified 
economic structure. Its agricultural activities are based 
upon a rich and diversified natural endowment. The timber 
resource is now and will continue to be a major regional 
resource. Oregon and Washington rank first and second 
among the forty-eight states in lumber production, and 
near the top in related production of shakes, plywood, and 
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shingles. Forest products industries are expanding to utilize 
the raw-material resource within the region. The fishery 
business of the Pacific Northwest has for long been an 
important part of the regional economy and the region still 
accounts for around one-third of the national catch. The 
maintenance of this resource is a matter of international 
concern and attention and. within the region, is involved 
with such vital problems as power and irrigation. Though 
its relative position may change, there is little doubt but 
that the region’s fishery resource will continue to be an im- 
portant part of the total resource structure. 

Water is a resource item. once taken for granted and now 
in short supply in nearly all regions of the country except 
the Pacific Northwest. The many rivers and streams in the 
Northwest, and most conspicuously the Columbia River 
system, provide a resource base which is the envy of other 
regions. Through the preliminary development of this re- 
source, formerly nonproductive lands have been brought 
into profitable use. Inland cities have been brought within 
the reach of ocean water-borne transportation: eastern 
Washington, western Montana, and northern Idaho now 
refer, only in part facetiousi: , to their ocean port at Lewis- 
ton. But at the heart of the water resource question is hydro- 
electric power. 

The most glaring example of regional disbalance in the 
Pacific Northwest is in energy resources. The Northwest 
is almost entirely devoid of the traditional fuel resources 
common to other sections (at least in terms of the econ- 
omics of our present technologies). It has no economically 
valuable coal deposits, no natural gas. and no petroleum de- 
posits. In an earlier day it relied upon its forests for fuel. 
More recently it has imported quantities of coal from the 
intermountain states, principally Utah. With the develop- 
ment of the California oil fields in the 1920s it began to 
bring in large quantities of petroleum by rail and barge. 
Now it is beginning to receive oil by pipeline from several 
fields within the United States, and there is strong agitation 
over the introduction of Canadian oil by pipeline. We are 
also in the midst of extended hearings on the matter of nat- 
ural-gas pipelines. 

Within the Pacific Northwest the only major internal 
energy resource is the flow of our river systems. In many 
ways the Columbia River system is an ideal facility. In the 
first place, as an energy resource it is of the replaceable 
variety rather than the exhaustible type represented by 
other fuels. Each winter nature deposits millions of 
acre feet of usable precipitation at high altitudes. The en- 
ergy necessary to lift this voluiae of water is provided by 
nature. The energy produced as it falls several thousands of 
feet to the ocean is the Pacific Northwest's to use if it can. 

The formula for effective use of this water resource is 
simple, in concept at least. By the construction of storage 
dams at upstream locations. deposited precipitation may be 
stored for controlled release as needed over the year. For- 
tunately the regional uses of water tend to be more comple- 
mentary than competitive. Irrigation needs come toward 
the summer months, power needs peak in midwinter. Other 
uses can usually be satisfied without serious interference 
with these two prime needs. 

But, though simple in concept, the water resource is 
complicated in practice. The construction of a dam may 
impede the annual fish runs, thereby threatening that re- 
source. The ultimate capacity of a downstream power gen- 
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erating dam can only be realized if we build adequate up- 
stream dams capable of storing many millions of acre feet 
of water for timely release, but such upstream dams may 
inundate vast quantities of timber, whole towns, or even the 
land of our Canadian neighbors. 

As if these problems were not complicated enough, we 
have the further question of who is to do it. I am certain 
that the discussions we have provoked among ourselves on 
this question of “who” have penetrated to all sections of 
the country. And yet, while all this debate and seeming tur- 
moil goes on, these diverse interests, public and private. are 
working together from hour to hour, day to day, and month 
to month as one great cooperative operating venture, the 
Northwest Power Pool. with kilowatts borrowed back and 
forth, floated throughout the region to meet most pressing 
needs. Here amid controversy is also a model of noncontro- 
versial cooperation. The states of Orezon and Washington 
have increased their kilowatt production from a level of 
some 6 million kilowatt hours in 1939 to a level of 28 mil- 
lion k. w. h. at the present time. And of this total, approxi- 
mately 26 million k. w. h. come from our integrated hydro 
system. 

What has this power development meant to the regional 
economy? Quite obviously it has done much to free the 
region from its total reliance upon outside energy sources. 
But, more than this, it has provided a new energy source 
at a cost lower than that of any of the alternatives. With a 
few isolated exceptions there is no other place in the coun- 
try where electrical energy is available so cheaply as it is 
here in the Pacific Northwest and nowhere that it is avail- 
able in such quantity. As a consequence, the electroprocess 
industry has gravitated to the region. All three of the major 
aluminum producers are now heavily invested in the re- 
gion, and two new producers will apparently be in opera- 
tion here within the next few years. 

Other electroprocess plants have appeared, producing 
magnesium, ferrosilicon, calcium carbide. and other prod- 
ucts. The region may also offer possibilities to the new light 
metals, titanium, zirconium, and the like. But our ultimate 
capacity to absorb these depends upon the continued de- 
velopment of our multipurpose facilities, so that the poten- 
tial of the region can be realized. This will require an in- 
vestment of some $200-250 million per year for each of the 
next ten years. 

No analysis of the resources of the Pacific Northwest 
would be complete without some comment on the recrea- 
tional resources available in the region. The Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research at Washington State Col- 
lege has produced a series of monographs in what we call 
our “Recreational Resource Study Series.” These make it 
evident that recreational resources are a significant clement 
in the Pacific Northwest economy. 

The Pacific Northwest is, of course, the home base for 
most of our national contact with Alaska and much of our 
regional thinking is conditioned to an awareness of that 
close relationship. And the rapid growth of our Canadian 
neighbors, especially British Columbia, has many ramifica- 
tions for the Northwest. The population of British Colum- 
bia has increased by more than 50 per cent since 1940. most 
of the growth being in sections immediately adjacent to the 
United States; and personal income has nearly quadrupled 
in the same period. 

Forcign trade of the Northwest region is closely related 
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to general developments in the region and to the needs of 
national defense in the Pacific area. Exports from the 
Washington and Oregon custom districts in 1951 totaled 
$485 million and in 1952 amounted to more than $540 mil- 
lion. Currently export movements are continuing at ap- 
proximately the 1952 rate. Imports coming into these two 
districts in 1951 amounted to $250 million: the amount was 
almost identical in 1952. The instability of international re- 
lations in the Pacific area makes it extremely difficult to 
estimate the future course of foreign-trade activities of the 
Pacific Northwest region. The pattern is now heavily dom- 
inated by military and foreign aid considerations. 





BUSINESS NOTES 


From the Portland Field Office 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Farm Capital Outlays. From 1949 to 1952, farm 
fixed investment in the United States averaged $3.5 billion, 
and accounted for almost one-eighth of total fixed invest- 
ment in the economy, according to an analysis of the farm 
market for equipment and nonresidential construction re- 
leased by the Office of Business Economics, United States 
Department of Commerce. 

This total was more than double the prewar rate of farm 
investment in the period of 1937-41. even after allowance 
for a virtual doubling of prices of farm capital goods. Farm 
fixed investment in “real” terms has fluctuated widely in 
the past, but the trend shows an average annual rate of 
growth of 2 per cent in this market. 

Whereas farm fixed capital stocks showed little increase 
between 1930 and 1946, as a result of depression and war, 
they increased by more than 50 per cent between 1946 and 
the end of the year 1952, to meet the accumulated backlogs 
of deferred growth and replacement demand. 

In the first half of 1953. preliminary estimates indicate 
that farmers’ outlays for fixed capital goods dropped by 
about 10 per cent from the 1952 rate—the year of peak ex- 
penditures—reflecting for the most part a similar decline 
in net income of farm operators. 


Per Capita Income Payments. For the country as a 
whole, per capita income in 1952 amounted to $1,639—up 
4 per cent over 1951. Increases occurred in all regions, 
ranging from 2 per cent in New England to 6 per cent in 
the Far West. Total income payments to individuals and 
per capita income payments are shown for the following 
western states: 


Total Income Per Capita Income 

fmillions of dollars) (dollars) 

1951 1952 1951 1952 
OO SE $ 2,763 $1,670 $1,733 
CC a 23,1146 1,915 2,032 
ETRE R Cree 808 e74 1,372 1,438 
Montana 1,022 1,003 1,738 1,697 
i ; 253 105 2.0614 2,250 
Washington 4,217 4.166 1,738 1,810 


Except in a limited number of cases, state differences in 
the rate of change in per capita income were relatively 
small. The range was from 32.200 in Delaware, nearly two- 
fifths above the national average. to $818 in Mississippi. 
only half the average for all states. 

Oregon Bonus Payments. The Oregon Department of 
Vetrans’ Affairs at the close of July 1953 had completed 
bonus payments to 126.558 World War I] veterans and 
next of kin in the amount of $49.371.574. 
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Applications filed for the bonus totaled 130.807. Of this 
number, 1.161 were filed since last December 1. the orig- 
inal deadline date. Veterans or their survivors still have 
until December 31, 1953 to apply, as the result of the dead- 
line extension voted by the 1953 Legislature. 

The department’s Bonus Division is still receiving new 
applications at the rate of 50 to 75 a week. and these are 
being processed as fast as they are received where such 
claims are valid and need no supplemental information. 
The Oregon bonus is paid only to eligible World War II 
veterans or their next of kin. 


Employment. Employment in July 1953 was at a new 
all-time high for the month. Estimated at 63,120,000 in the 
week ending July 11, total civilian employment showed 
little change from June, but stood about a million above 
last year’s record July figures, according to the latest Cen- 
sus bureau figures. The employment total includes the self- 
employed and unpaid workers in family-operated enter- 
prises as well as wage and salary workers. 

Nonagricultural employment, at an estimated 55,492.000 
in July, also showed little over-all change from the previous 
month, but some of the components changed appreciably. 
With many additional schools closing for the vacation per- 
iod, a large number of teenage youngsters took summer 
jobs in various nonfarm activities. Moreover, there was a 
significant upswing in the number of men engaged in fac- 
tory work and in construction. On the other hand, a con- 
siderable number of women left nonfarm jobs to devote 
a major part of their time to keeping house. Many were 
probably school teachers and other school employees who 
would resume work in the fall. 

Agricultural employment, as it usually does in July, re- 
ceded from the June level, dropping by about 300,006 to 
an estimated 7,628,000. Drought conditions still prevailed 
in much of the Southwest, but elsewhere weather conditions 
were generally favorable. 

Unemployment in July remained practically unchanged 
from June at an estimated 1,548,000. This total, however. 
was about 400,000 under the level of a year ago and one of 
the lowest on record for the month. The jobless total at its 
current low level includes only about 2.4 per cent of all 
civilian workers. In July last year, about 3 per cent of the 
civilian labor force was unemployed. 


Business Inventozies. Business inventories at the end 
of June 1953 are estimated at $77 billion by the U.S. Office 
of Business Economics. After allowance for seasonal varia- 
tions, the book value of inventories has risen about $2.8 
billion in the first six months of this year—with about 
$700 million of this rise occurring during June. 

The June increase in book values centered in manufac- 
turing and in part reflected higher inventory costs. Trade 
stocks were up less than $200 million. 

Durable and nondurab!e goods stocks rose about equally 
during June—with the durable-goods increase mainly in 
manufacturing, as a small rise in retailers’ stocks offset a 
decline at wholesale establishments. The increase in non- 
durable-goods stocks was about the same for manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

Retailers’ inventories at the end of June amounted to 
$21.4 billion, about $100 million above the May seasonally 
adjusted rate. Most major groups of durable-goods retail- 
ers reported stocks slightly higher than at the end of the 
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previous month. Inventories held by building materials and 
hardware dealers were a little lower. Among nondurable- 
goods retailers, an increase of somewhat under $100 mil- 
lion in apparel stocks was mostly offset by small declines 
at food and general merchandise stores. Other kinds of busi- 
ness showed little change. 


Construction. Total expenditures for new construction 
in the United States rose slightly in July 1953 to a new 
monthly peak of almost $3.3 billion, 8 per cent above July 
1952, according to preliminary estimates of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the Building Materials Division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. The small July in- 
crease (about 2 per cent above the June estimate) resulted 
chiefly from seasonal gains in highway construction and in 
private outlays for public utilities, plus a more than sea- 
sonable rise in commercial construction. 


Private spending for public utilities reached a monthly 
record of $410 million in July, and outlays for private resi- 
dential building (about the same as in June) exceeded $1 
billion for the third successive month. Commercial con- 
struction rose 9 per cent to 3165 million, but private indus- 
trial construction declined more sharply in July than dur- 
ing the past several months. Total private expenditures for 
new construction put in place during July amounted to $2.2 
billion—about the same as in June, but 9 per cent above 
July 1952. 

Public construction expenditures were boosted 5 per 
cent during July to $1.1 billion, chiefly because of the gain 
in highway work, which rose 9 per cent during the month 
to $360 million. Increases occurred for most other major 
types of public construction also, but the gains generally 
were less than seasonal. 





PORTLAND FOOD PRICES—SEPTEMBER 1953 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research, working with data collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. re- 
ports that of 74 foods priced in Portland in mid-September 1953, 28 were higher than in mid-August, 28 were lower, and 18 were unchanged. 
Prices of meats and fresh fruits and vegetables were mostly down. The price of bread increased nearly a cent on a one-pound loaf, and coffee 


was higher by three and one-half cents a pound. 








r In Cents 
Average Change 
Sept.15, from Last 
1953 Month 


~ 
Sept. Range 
r—of Prices~ 


High Low 


Commodity and Unit 


Ceaeats & Bakery Provucts: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat (5 Ibs.) 
Corn flakes (12 oz.) 
Corn meal (Ib.) 
Rice (lb.) , 
Rolled oats (20 oz. s neat eaienineninn 
Biscuit mix (20 oz. ete tients 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, per loaf (lb.) ip d 18 16 
Vanilla cookies (7 oz.) 24. j 26 20 
SESS, ATLA 28. a 29 27 
Meats, Pouttry « Fisu: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak (Ib.) 
Rib roast (ib.) —... 
Chuck roast (Ib.) 
Frankfurters (Ib.) 
Hamburger (Ib.) -. 
Veal: 
ES ae ee 
Pork: 
Chops (Ib.) illiiaaaieiaietcaaiadiibaaaiaalil 
Bacon, sliced (lb. ) 
Ham, whole (lb.) fear eens ees 
Lunch meat, canned (12 0 oz. 25 a 
Lamb: 
Leg (Ib.) 
Poultry: 
Fryers, N.Y. dr. (Ib.)- 
Fish: 
Salmon, canned (lb.) ~~... 
Salmon, fresh (Ib.) — a a ea 
ee 
Tuna, canned (7 oz.). 
Dairy Proovucts: 
Butter (Ib.)- 
Cheese, Amer. proc. (Ib. ) 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) 
Evaporated (14%; oz. can) ~ 
Ice cream (pt.) ARE 
ee 
Fruits AND VECETABLES: 
Frozen: 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) . 
Orange juice, conc. (6 oz.) 
Peas (12 oz.) TTT TOS 
Green beans (10 oz.) _...___-.. 


62 52 
24 22 
15 11 
29 24 
22 19 
30 27 
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In Cents 
Change 
from Last 


Month 








aan, 
Sept. Range 

r—of Prices~ 
High Low 


Commodity and Unit Average 
Sept. 15, 


Fruits & Vecetasies (cont.) : 1953 
Fresh: 
Apples (Ib.). seianad 11.9 -- 14 
Bananas (lb. ). . melons : 23 
Oranges (size 200, doz. ) Silesia etiaae eaabitaee 69 
Beans, green (lb.) ssinieeiebesiieeminieatiis ie.3 Lis 19 
Cabbage (Ib.) —........ ren : of 12 
TEE I PAT ’ a. 15 
Lettuce (head) sedesiieiiaieiale 2. : 95 
Onions, yellow (Ib.) —.. ene . / 10 
Potatoes, white (15 Ib.) 2. : 93 
ES ee / ok 23 
EES SS EE a ’ 5.8 F 28 
SE ee aes ee F c 19 
Grapes (lb.) ee eS . . 27 
LS ee ' : : 27 
Canned: 
Peaches (no. 2% can) ......................---..... . / 39 
Pineapple (no. ou, | RAS eee ree . : 43 
Orange juice (46 os.) .................---..-— . 39. : 45 
Fruit cocktail (no. 24% can) ~ icine 39.: P 45 
Beans with pork (16 oz.) —-—...___-__-__- : an 15 
Corn, cream style (1.0. 303 eon). acetals ' ‘ 22 
Tomatoes (no. 2% can) —..—.........__- 23. 1 29 
Peas (no. 303 can). ... SNe : a 27 
Vegetable soup (11 oz.) . 4. ta 16 
Baby foods (444-4 % oz. ¥ re Y _ 10 
Dried: 
Prunes | 9. ssieieisiaiiaialiaanaianiiiai ae ‘27. P 32 
Navy beans (Ib.) —. . ’ . 22 
BEVERAGES: 
Coffee (lb.) ee a . ‘ 98 
Tea (% lb. pkg.) .. sclitadnbidaeeimielaabaiit 0! a 37 
Cola drink (6 bottles) —. . . 36 
Fats anv Os: 
Lard (Ib.). _ eel alli r t 39 
Shortening, Relea. Ub. ) a a ae 35. J 39 
Salad dressing (pt.) i lalate boa 7 ‘ 39 
Margarine, colored (lb.) a ea 29. : 35 
Peanut butter (Ib.) ee ee 52. ; 56 
Sucar anp Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lb.) SEE ee Eee . ee 62 
OS EE LE . - 27 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar) Thea NE 25. , 34 
Chocolate bar (1 oz.) —.. , — 5 




















MISCELLANEOUS: 
Gherkins, (715 oz.) sieccaseineaiiiciniiieaats * 
Catsup (14 oz.) OL TT 3. i 30 
Gelatin dessert . Se . ae 10 





* Insufficient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. August 1953 production of Douglas-fir lumber in the 
Pacific Northwest continued to run substantially below the same 
period in 1952, but was higher than in the preceding month because 
of holidays and shutdowns in July. Unfortunate!y, as production rose 
in August, orders declined; the average weekly production for the 
month exceeded orders by 15 per cent. The following figures are esti- 
mates of the industry's August 1953 position, with the data for the 
preceding month and the same month a year ago shown for com- 
parison, as prepared by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


products industries was the same as in June, but about 4,000 less 
than a year earlier. The increases over both a month and a year 
earlier were principally in metal manufacturing, food canning, and 
construction. 

It appears that seasonal employment continued to gain through- 
out August, but these additional jobs did not eliminate unemploy- 
ment. Although the number of jobseekers at the end of August 
(21,452) was about 3.000 below the total at the close of July, indica- 
tions are that the level of unemployment has been running from 40 


(all figures in thousands of feet board measure) : to 60 per cent above that of the past three summers. 


Aug. 1953 


190,420 
164,956 
186,817 
786,161 
1,053,474 


July 1953 Aug. 1952 


166,217 223,184 
176,204 205.947 
167.616 222,474 
878,277 920,710 
1,033,091 991,931 


Department-Store Sales. Sales of Portland department stores 
were sharply lower in the week ending September 12, 1953 than in 
the corresponding week in 1952—the principal reason being that 
there were but five trading days in the week this year (because of 
Labor Day), while there were six in the comparable week a year 
ago. It appears, however, that department-store sales have been run- 
ning slightly below last year’s levels. The percentage changes in the 
value of sales compared with corresponding periods a year ago are 
shown for Portland and other Pacific Coast cities: 


Average weekly production — 
Average weekly orders —........ 
Average weekly shipments 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Inventories, end of month 


During September a shortage of boxcars adversely affected some 
Oregon mills. For the week ending September 5, production was 3 
per cent less than in the same week a year ago and orders were 13 


per cent less. 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending 


Sept. 12, 1953 Sept. 12,1953 to Sept. 12, 1953 
—24 — 6 + 3 
~-17 0 +4 
—9§ _ 


—16 


Calendar Year 


Employment. The most recent employment estimates of the 
Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission and the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics refer to the middle of 
July 1953. At that time, nonagricultural employment in Oregon was 
estimated at 479,200; the July 1952 total was 476.000, and the June 
1953 figure 467,600. July employment in the lumber and wood- 


Portland 

Los Angeles 
eee 
San Francisco-Oakland 
Seattle —22 
Spokane a 
United States —I1 











BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the chcks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank deposits from 124 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number oj 
Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


SE esienaindlaniiia 114 


Debits 
Aug. 1953 


$1,221 ,879,802 


Debits 
July 1953 
$1,.282,.550,2°5 


Debits 
fag. 1952 


218.414 


Aug. 1953 Compared with 
July 1953 Aug. 1952 


— 5.4% — 1.8% 








Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, ete.) —.... 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, ete.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene) 
North Oregon Coast ( Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 

Douglas, Coos, Curry counties ‘ 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, ete.) 
I a alti a een ak Sa S ae 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) — 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area _.. 

Baker, La Grande area ............... 
Re 

















32 
15 
17 


Von oawnn DA oO & 


732,135,333 
107 852,352 
128,333,464 
22,519,097 
47,491,355 
56,126,649 
23,261,114 
27,269,865 
21,293,117 
29,053,768 
11,125,140 
15,418,548 


BUILDING PERMITS 


790,572,575 
112,696,082 
127,900,075 
23,213,554 
46,182,487 
57,197,380 
25,618,010 
24,100,828 
21,189,064 
28,269,123 
11,132,747 
14,147,918 


069 
} 3.792 
136,016,061 
25,288,157 
51,575,780 
61,290,121 
23,000,702 
31,447,118 
20,853,351 
28,894,004 
11,700.77 
15,380,480 


— 7.4 
— 4.3 
+ 0.3 
— 3.0 
+ 2.0 
— 1.9 
— 9.4 
-+13.0 
+ 0.4 
+ 2.7 

0.0 
+ 8.9 


6.5 


— 
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++i +i]! | 
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Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actuai construciion. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Bus .ess Research. 
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New 
Residential 
Aug. 1953 


$ 68,000 
22,048 
18,240 


27,000 
76,950 
268,500 
65,865 
36,000 
4,000 
43,000 
31,250 
22,775 
1,795,980 
168,079 
19,000 
40,216 
202,750 


$2,920,653 


New Non- 
Residential 


Aug. 1953 
$ 46,800 
14,650 
8,280 
7,933 
12,000 
1,950 
89.900 
52.000 
177.068 
16,950 
12,860 
22,215 
3,900 
1,557 ,085 
105,57 
5,200 


$2,673,137 


Additions, 


Alterations 
& Repairs 
Aug. 1953 
$ 19,800 
25,920 
12,050 
21,960 
13,850 
152,695 
70,179 
10,635 
49,442 
5,905 
20,595 
11,150 
7,395 
1,120,790 
74,820 
79,160 
2,160 
196,084 


$1,973,540 


T otals 
Aug. 1953 


$ 134,600 
62.618 
38,570 
29,893 
52,850 

231,595 
428,579 
128,500 
262,510 
26,855 
76,455 
61,615 
31,070 
4,473,855 
348,169 
103,300 
42,376 
901,010 


$7,531,330 


Totals 
July 1953 


$ 42,000 
98,022 
104,650 
138,490 
29,105 
57,300 
619,973 
119,702 
255,625 
6,770 
187,759 
106,950 
81,770 
5,585,320 
$14,395 
210,140 
252,235 


1 067 683 


$9,182,919 


Totals 
Mug. 1952 
$ 38,200 

295.557 
34,140 
83,060 

109.175 

191.206 

271,347 

103,915 
91.742 
49,105 

162,490 
52.579 
$1,895 

1.380.095 

476,223 
173.539 
109,321 

680.831 


$7.594.643 


Oregon Business Review 





